MORNING

a few more side-shows like this international circus at
Salonica I'm damned if you'll see even a draw. You'll
have been beaten before then."

" If I may venture to say so, your Majesty is too pessi-
mistic."

" Say what you like, my dear fellow. You and I are
old soldiers. We can talk freely. I'm frightened of
what the Germans will do presently with their U-boats.
You know as well as I do that, though I respect the
Germans as a military power, I'm every bit as anxious
for them to be beaten as you are. But can you do it ?
I say, * never.' And believing that, I refuse to drag my
country into disaster."

The conversation became technical. Maps were un-
rolled. Flags were pushed about. Colonel Buckworth
leaned over the King's table, his face the colour now of
the Legion of Honour upon his breast and as full of creases
as the rosette in the middle of it. The King, with the
information brought him by Major von Rangel, had
the better of the argument. Colonel Buckworth could
not manage to break the German line at any point.

" But even if there were any doubt of the ultimate
issue," said the King finally, " are you going the right
way to make me declare war on your side? Do you
think that by filling my capital with spies and such riff-
raff you are going to frighten me out of my neutrality ?
What's this fellow Waterlow doing here rushing about in
a motor car from morning to night like a Sherlock Holmes
a la manque ? "

" I deprecate that kind of thing, Sir. I deprecate it
very much. In fact, I may say that I have written
strongly on this very subject to the War Office. I have
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